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Abstract of Dunlap and Associates, Ince, 
Evaluation Report on 30 NYC Projects 1/ 



■ General 



This special ©valuation was poriormed by Dunlap and Associates j Inc« 
during January under a contract rfundod by 0E0)j, costing about $32,000* 
It involved a total cl 20 mdividial operations, 15 in~school and 15 
out-oa-school j although in tnree instances both the in~school and 
out~oi~school coiiipononts wore under the sponsorship of a single agency. 
All projects were selecteJ at random* The universe for the in-school 
projects included all In-school projects which had been in ouor.K.lion 
since early spring of I9653 and for the out-of-school projects, those 
out-of~school projects (h:, th a few exceptions) which had been operating 
for a minimum of six months. 



5 



All seven of the WTC Regional .areas and 22 iStates had representation 
in this group of 30 projects. Rural areas and ujrban areas Ox“ varying 



sizes were also represented, ©og., Pawhuska, Oklahoma: Boonu Porth Carol:-naS' 

XT TT _ ^1 ( • I v-» ^ ^ ^ 



New Haven, Connecticut; Englewood, New Jersey; Miami, Florida.: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Cleveland, Ohio, Pi'ojects themse.rives ranged 
in size from approved ein clam-nt of 1,000 to 1,500 in M^imi, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland doim to SMrill in. -i-ool projects mth approved enrollment 



1 



of about 50 eiiPolloes in I.ewirtbn, Idaho and Suffernn Nevr Ycrk, In-' 



in— school p...*ograiiis had b_en rn operatj.c n about 10 to 11 months (mor^x 
than one contract usually mvolvcoy and out- of- school programs about 
9j to 10|- months,. Combined eni'ollment in all projects as of the dai’es 
they were surveyed was 10,089; cumulative, combined enrollment for all 
projects during the time they had been operating v;as 21, 237* 






Data Collected in the Survey 



Data collection efforts in uhis survey had four major focuses ' 



A) 



To ascertcxlii from a sample cf active enrollees (in "enrolled^ 
status at time of the surve;^ ) what they thought of the NYC • 
program and how it wus benox'iting them* This information was 
obujined throiigh a specially designed questionnaire which was 
administered to the enrollee sample* 



B) 



To dex-ermine 5 on the ixasus of a random sample which included 
both terminated ard active TTjrollees, the scope and extent 
of supportive ser-_cos (counseling, special education, physical 
examinations, medical treatment, etc*) provd.ded enrollees and 






ij This suanmary of the Dunlap and Associates, Inc., Evaluation Repeat wa.> 
prepared by ^ staff of the Neighborhood Youth Corps* It reflects NYC^s 
interpretation of the highlights of the report, not that of Dunlap and 
Associates, Inc* This distinction should be kept in mind by anyone who 
may havo occasion to use this summary* ' 
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■whothoi* objoctivo evidonce of enrolleos’ progress after 
enrollment could be discorned (improvement in school grades 
and ati;,endanc 0 , social and personal adjustment j attitude 
toward work, etco). 

C) To ascertain reasons for termination and post- enrollment 
status with respect to all cases of enrollee termination 
from the 30 projects prior to the survey, 

D) To obtain to the extent possible various types of supple- 
^ mental evaluative data and information, Oog,, economic 

characteristics of the loca3.ity in which the projects 

operated, nature of the ]NYC' project administration and 

management structure, community reaction to tTC, special 

problems encountered by sponsors in their operations, 

sponsors suggestions for improving etc, 

% 

Summary of Findings 

Ao Median Enrollment Period of Fiir oll ees 

A lit ole over four months ..in-school, and a little over thi'ep months 
out-of-school, (based on a sampl.e of in-school and 7^9 out-of- 
j v hool enroll ees ) , 



The shf.rt median period seems sm-*pr3sing ^dew of the relatively 
long operation.^ of these particular projects, but is probably ex- 
plainable in terms of developments on eDigibility, expansion in 
some summer projects and contraction of tho FI »66 fall projects^ 

The raeaian rises appreciably ~ to sdjx months for in-school and 
four ’^^n’-.hs for out-of -school - for enrollees on the payroll at 
ti-'. of survey (based on a saranl#^ of 83 I \„jtivo enrollees )o 

G^haracterlstics of Enrollees 



1b Fconomic Disadvantage - Mo evidence the en.'r’ol 1 ment of 

financial ineligibles currently was discovered , It is noted, 
however, that p»rojoct records reveal that ^here ma.y *iot alwcV^^ 
have been compliance -sTith present criteria in earlier monLl.. ,. 



2* Educational and Cultural Deprivation - Sponsors generally 
lecognize other forms of deprivation and maladjustment as 
adil:,',tional eligibility criteria a3.though in a few cases social 
and emotional problems vzero found to constitute reason for ex- 
clusion rather than inclusiono 
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tfbe the 831 enrolloo interviewees wore found 

acoounc lor onrolinient of these youth. 
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Delinquency and Conduct Records ~ lypes known fo ha’-e presorted 
some kind of problems or who have been in some kind of tioubif 
comprise a good share of NYC enrollment: -rouble 



in-school enrollees had some indication 
nf ”‘^f°°‘.‘'^"°t -i,n their records. This was generally a matter 
behavior, tardiness or truancy, with little or no in- 
volvement of the police. 



Twenty-five percent of 789 out-of-sohool eiirollees had 
been involved in some form of delinquency or misconduct. 

Matter, larceny, burglai^, robbery, 
aosault and disorderly conduct, most commonly, and in rare 
cases, such crimes as forgery and narcotics involvement. 



Enrollee misconduct and delinquency records could not be 

® before and after NYC basis because 
or different time lengths involve i in e.-xri penci* 



01 supportive Programs 



3o. 



Tne only near universals for the I.73I cr-ollee~ sample 
were counseling and work supervision. The proportion of 
enro.tlees reportedly receiving those services ranged from 
91 to j 9 percent in both in~school and out~of~scbool pio^r^, 



About 30 percent of the enrollees in both in .school and 
out-of .school programs received sojTie .form of testing. 



C r 



JVenby perc‘=^nt of the out~of~school enrollees and oj-i- 
percent of the in-school^ were provided remedial c' .cation. 



d„ 



SvoMatni°^ enrollees -..ho ror.eivci medical, psycholosioa , 
psychiatric and ouher special supoort was almost negligiMo. 



Counseling 



ao Major counseling subject-areas in both in-school ai.d 
ouu- of- school programs and proportion of enrollees 
rocoivlng counseling in each area were as follows: 
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Percent 


Percent 


- ; 1 


Subject Area 


In-School 


Out-of -School 


1 


Attitude toward work 


79 


81 


i 

1 

7j 


Vocational guidance 


68 


71 


4 

'a 


Personal and family 






1 

■9, 


problems 


57 


6o 


- 1 


Budget managem.ent 


47 


47 


? 

i. 

V 


Personal hygiene 


41 


43 . 


> 

j 



Project people thought about 40 percent of the enrollees 
needed counseling beyond the routines but onAy about 30 
percent got it» 



Special counseling needs on the in-school side involved 
nic'-'nly personal and faidily problems s v7ork habits and 
attitudes and educational and vocational matters ; and 



on the out-of-school sidej personal and family problems j 
personaA-ity and adjustment problems j futm'e goals and 
work habits and attitudes e 



d. Primary?- sources of counseling in in-schocl prop;r = :c vjere 
school counseloi's project director or as jistanl, direv.to'” 
and school principal or dean; and ■ 



NYC counselors affiliated agency counselor, work sup''er visor 
aiid project director or assistant directors in out- of- school 
projects® 



e< 



Only 14 percent of the cases needing special counseling were 
ref'' ’red to special agencieSs mainly health agencies^ mental 
health agencies j vocational rehabilitation c sT)ecial case 
services s etc® 



D, 



Effect of luQ 



1 • Effect on dr<''pcat prob] em 

The survey disclosed no concluoi/e eviaence on this: 



Only tliree in-school projects were able to p^rovide any 
objective before and after A3YC dropout inf or^d-oiono 
Propout rate in one case declined from 1? percent to 
l4 percent; from 2® 3 percent to 1®8 percent in another; 
and from lo5^ percent to lo.2^ percents for a four-month 
periods in the third® 
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b* All in-school projects said they v/ere getting some drop- 
outs back in school, but no project had any figures or 
other pertiriont information on the matter,, 



The effort to compare in-school enrollee grades and 
attendancG on a before and after MC basis -pVoved un- 
productive, iriainl;/ because the hfC pai'ticipation of many 
of the enrollees in the sample was too short to be meaning, 
ful for comparison purposes,* and because differences in 
the way individual school systems maintained grade and 
attc 2 idanc 0 information often precluded before and aftei 

FfC comparison and comparison of the information across 
projects. 



Survey findings wn ich give rise to some uncertainty over 
MC®s role in helping to keep the potential dropout in 
school ai’e§ thirteen percent of 239 torminees from t}.e 
in-school sample vzere knoi-m to have dropped out of schoc"! 
(this may not be the entire story, however, as this info-, 
mation was not furnished for percent of the te-minee 
cases); and, about 35 percent of 511 in-school emwOiees, 
when asked, san.d that their chances of finishing high 
school were >'ot really better after NIC thaji before „ 









Si i 



Main reasons ■'"or terrainati.cns {35^ cases) in the out-of- 
school sample were 2 pi'ivate employment (32.8 percent); 
and rciturr. to school (.p.«5 percent). (The percentage 
entering ’’priva'-.o employment," based on the sample, is 
significantly higher than thet obtaining for the universe 
of ou o-of-school termineer (3i355) vjhich was shown to ha,ve 
only 21 percent as enter_ng private employmento . The pr^.. 
portion ^returning to school, on the other hand, was appro::!', 
mat-ely one saxue in both the sample and the total group). 



Main reasons for terirunatj.ons (239 cases) from the in- 
school sample were, progx-am contraction ( 23 „^- percent); 
graduated irom school ^llo9 percent); and private employ- 
rnont percent). 



Reasons which are suggestive of maladjustment, poor work 
conditioning, euc., account for a substantial proportion 
of tenriinations in both in-school and out-of-school cases 
(about 18 and 20 percent, respectively). 



Overall coordination beUieen MC and MDTA seems poor. 
Only le4 percent of the terruinations from the out.-of 



were to enter MDTA, 
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E, Enrollee Work A 



ssi^inonts 



Two thousand twenty-one work assignments were reported for 1,731 
enrollees, which reflects some rotation of enrollees to different 
jobs* Teacher aide and office or clerical aide accounted for 
about 10 percent of the in-school 'assignments, v^ith custodial 
aide (23 percent), food service aide (about 8 peroent), maintenance 
aide (abouG 7 percent), recreation aide (about 6 pc^rcent) and library 
aide (over 5 percent) accounting for practically all the rest. 



.2 









, Office or clerical aide (21 percent) is also a popular assignment 
for cut-of-school enrollees, other common ones being outdoc^ 
maintenance aide (17 percent), building maintenance "aide (nearly 
.cO percent), custodial aide (8 percent), recreatioxi ride (nearly 
8 percent;, hospital or nurse aide (7 percent) and food service 
ait'.e (about 6 percent). 









l.-ie most common assignment in urban projects was office or clerical 
aid(^ ard outdoor maintenance aid in .rui’al projects. Some assign- 
ments w'hich were encoimtered only sporadically included cosmetology 
aide, engineering or surveyor aide, driver, carpenter, plumber or 
mason aides, seamstress, traffic checker, heavy equipment operator 
aide, morgue aide and meter maid. 



How do Spon sors View NYC 



.rilD J.J ko .ft- but all have some **conotruotive*^ si^ggesnions , or 
"complaintb*' if that terminology is preferred. Jemmerus and sug. 
gestiens cover a mde spectrum but specific categories most com- 
monly mentioned by sponsors relate to: 



Fundin^^ ■- Ten sponsors expressed dissatisfaction vjith such 



matters as delayed pa;^ents, uncertaiinty ov^r project approv^a, 
insiLtj. '.cient advance information to permit sf^'Uiid progr^^v planning 
etc, . 



.^-CP9rt.s,. f orms, and .odh oc requests for Ixjformation - Ten 
spens jrs unhappy over this. Too many reports, too much 
papc.r^^fcrk, te3.1 them once and for all' what information 
they must fui-nish, dci't make no.’ reporting requireme^its 
retroactive, etc. 






'3* ^ligi Mlj-ty Criteria - Nine sponsors say financial criteria 
should be flexible enough to accommodate local conditions© 



cal Aids - Eight sponsors would like help in such 
areas as accounting procedur'es, staffing standai’ds, 
mation on successful teclmaquf^s and methods, etc© 
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■5* ServicoG ~ Seven sponsors soe a need for funding 

of more supportivo services, i.e., more counselors, medical 
and health services, remedial education, training of super- 
visors,' etc, 

• 

- Seven sponsors xvant the procedures 
foi’ communi editing aj.rectives and other program information 
improved. One suggests that relationships between district 
directors an(.l local directors be improved, 

• 7 o .-^nd suggestions, isolated but interesting 

Do you remove the- needy to place the needier? 

^en nevr requii ements are imposed, automatically amend contract 
to provide for them, 

k 

Include father ^'s plage of em^Dloyment on Form l 6 . 

Question applicability of six months for high schco? graduates, 

Limi.t all progr.ains to 2,00—^00 enrollees so as to achieve 
personalized atLentlon for each enrollee, 

houx's per person vSo as to reach more erorollees. 

Re-evaluate the cjx iiontnt, ru7.e with a view tovjard lengthening. 

Put in 1 -rriting; there are too many verbal agreements. 

Miscellaneo us 

lo Most sponsors appcu^ently ff"el they have, a real problem in 
getting adequate un- the- job supervision of enrollees, 

2o / uoai'oh cl xegular employment opportunities V 7 as discovered 
in a few cases, raising the question of what vjill become of 
enrollees after enrollment, 

3n Toil programs vrere found to have excellent records j 6 , poor 5 
the remainder, adoqua+e, 

4o Only six projects were doing any real self-evaluation. All 
sponsoUvS recognize ohe need fur evaluation, but want guidance 
in how to do it and a . 1 ’^'=' item in the budget to provide for it, 

5o Proportion of project funds going to enrollee vjages ranged from 

57 percent to 92 percent. Average for all projects Wc,.^-- vs percent. 
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6. Sevens peroont of the in-sohool and 66 percent of the out-of 

worl^h reportedly showed improvement in attitude, 

matterfv^ ’ ” ^ degradation in these ’ ' 
matters was reported for 7 percent of the in-sohool group and 

p psreont of tho ouv— of •^school group* 

7. State Employment Service was closely involved in operations 

of eight of the 15 out-of-sohool projeotL. ES servuces in 

the eight cases were rated as "satisfactory” to "excellent." 

OveraUl reaction is quite favorable: 

Nine-ty-five percent getting what they want from NYC. 

Ninety-.fo;jir percent satisfied with NYC.. 

Fighty-SDX percent in-school and eighty^nine percent out-of-school 
tbini. NYC work helps cominunity. 

Eighty-four percent get along OoK. with sunervi soj. d. . 

lif by. nine percent ^in-school and seventy -ni ne percent ojx-of-school 
agree «rey gc^ ,„idance and counseling (eleven arid wi.iirte^a Uvreento 
respect'vely, don’t think it helped much). ^ 

Eighty-six percent in-school and . eighty- nine percent out-of-school 

tbank they would be worse off without NYC (this is mainly a matter 

ol just having a job and getting work experience for in-school and 

gettang xrork p»xperience and the opportunity for educst-^cn for out- 
of-c:ohoo1;^ 

■ chances of fin^ shing high school £,re better 

WltrJl WlUw 

Less thar. oro-half of one percent of in- school would like to r.rop 
out of school. ^ 

About twenty-five percent of Ihe in-school enro3J.ees said suaethino- 
was keeping them from continuing their education, Thi >- turned out%o 

be mor^y in eighty-four percent of these cases and fanrly resnonsTbilities 
in sixt-een percent, • 
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Iho major enroLleo gr.i.pos are they don’t got enough hours or money, 
and they are unhappy vjith the pay dates and system. 

Major categoi’ie^s of expenses for in-school enro3.1oes are clothing, 
schooling, food, entcrtainmont and family; and clothing, food, 
schooling, family and entertainment for out-of-school enrollees. 

NYC Comparisons on a Rura l-Urban and In-s Vi:' oo'u 
Cb.t~of-School Basis 

Relatively' moi e (aJ.most aouble) rural enrollees than 'urban think 
they would bo much vrorse off without ]MYCo 

F.'i.rty percent of the rural in-school compared to thii-ty-seven 
percent urban think chances of finishing school are inuch better 
after NYC than before© 

Relatively more rm^al than urban in-school enrollees feel there 

is some ocstacle to their completing school 

$ 

Negroes ^rere a small proportion of the rural enrollment - about 
f.' uteen percent to sixty- two percen'fc white in in-school programs 
and about four percent, to eighty-one percent white in out-of- 
school projects© 

Substan-i-iany, more rural enrollees tlia'n urban value Ifto or 
euuc-at:b.,.'\al .ropertunity it affords. 

Urban enrollees value NYC more highly for work experience tx.qvi do 
rural enrollees. 

Rural enrollees feel a need for more guidance and counseling vjith 
personal problems thaii do urbans ; relatively more of the latter than 
the former fe' 1 they need help .with employment probl'.;mSo 

Food is a consi'leraly more important itum in the budgot.e of cat-of- 
school orrollees than of ir-school e'nrollees. 
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